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The  Hou!e  having  under  consideration  the  report  from  the  select  committee  of  thirty-three — 

Mr.  PORTER  said : 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  questions  to  be  solved  in  the  present  exciting  crisis  are  the  most 
delicate  which  have  ever  been  submitted  to  northern  statesmen.  They  feel  that  their 
section  has  done  nothing  that  ought  to  provoke  the  fears  or  resentment,  or  excite  the 
apprehensions  of  the  southern  people.  They  abide  by  the  Constitution;  they  menace 
no  attick  upon,  or  change  of,  its  provisions;  they  meditate  no  interference  with  the 
domestic  policy  or  institutions  of  the  southern  States  ;  yet  they  are  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  a  total  misapprehension  of  their  opinions  and  purposes  exists  among  a  large 
part  of  the  southern  people,  and  that  unscrupulous  leaders  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  misapprehension  to  excite  rebellious  and  revolutionaiy  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Concessions  are  asked  for  from  two  quarters  for  directly  opposite  purposes. 
Treasonable  leaders  ask  for  concessions,  which  they  think  impossible  to  be  granted,  in 
order  to  strengthen  rebellion  and  prevent  the  reaction  of  revolutionary  ideas.  Patriotic 
men  ask  for  them  in  order  to  quiet  apprehensions  which  they  admit  to  be  ill-founded, 
and  thus  to  enable  them  to  make  head  against  treason,  and  maintain  and  perpetuate- 
the  Union.  Those  from  whom  they  are  asked,  while  they  feel  that  no  moral  demand 
can  be  made  for  tbcm,  are  called  upon,  by  a  generous  deference  for  niisapprehension 
and  alarm,  to  decide  what  can  be  made,  without  substantive  sacrifice  of  principle, 
which  will  sustain  patriotism  in  its  brave  struggle  face  to  face  against  rebellion  ;  which 
will  break  the  sway  of  revolutionary  leaders ;  which  will  give  repose  to  present  troubles, 
without  at  the  same  time  sowing  the  seeds  of  greater  troubles  to  come. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  crisis  is  to  be  met.  The  mind  is  bewildered  in  seeking  the  means 
of  quieting  disturbances  whi:;h  spring  from  diseased  apprehension  instead  of  real 
grievance.  It  is  an  occasion  when  patriotic  minds  must  differ,  and  when  the  exercise 
of  charity  is  the  duty  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  perils  which  surround  us  and  menace  the  Republic,  if  they  indeed 
spring  from  any  infirmity  in  our  Constitution,  as  in  some  degree  they  may,  are,  at  the 
same  time,  a  historic  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  our  institutions.  The  illustrious  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  adjusted  with  a  wisdom  so  near  divine  the  boundaries 
of  Federal  and  State  authority,  did  not  foresee  the  amazing  energy  to  which  the 
institutions  they  were  inaugurating  was  to  give  birth.  In  less  than  three  quarters  of 
a  century — a  period  hardly  to  be  estimated  in  the  life  of  a  nation — an  expansion  of  ter- 
ritory has  been  witnessed  which  they  had  not  anticipated  in  all  time.  The  utmost  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  Union  which  thej^  had  contemplated  comprised  merely  the 
organization  into  States  of  the  then  existing  tenitory  of  the  nation.  Nor  were  they 
without  apprehension  that  even  this  breadth  of  empire  might  be  fatal  to  union,  and  pro- 
ductive of  discord  menaeing  liberty  itself  The  wonderful  progress  in  practical  science, 
by  which  the  means  of  transit  and  comipunication  have  been  so  singularly  multiplied 
and  quickened,  and  by  which  old  ideas  of  distance  have  been  so  nearly  annihilated,  and 
the  flexibility  with  which  our  Constitution  has  adapted  itself  to  numerous  unfoerseen 


exigencies,  have  removed  this  apprehension,  and  demonslrated  its  adaptedncss  to  a  peo- 
ple, however  widely  separated,  who  possess  the  homogeneous  elements  of  a  common 
origin,  language,  traditions,  and  ideas  of  law. 

Hut  the  mode  of  governing  acfjuih^itions  never  anticipated,  the  point  where  local  and 
Federal  authority  over  them  were  severally  to  begin  and  end,  these,  of  course,  were  not 
prcseribed  ;  and  to  that,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  is  to  be  attributed  the  misfortune 
that  those  who  never  ex])eiicnced  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  which  preceded  union, 
of  which  our  t'onstiUition  is  the  fruit  and  confiruiation,  arc  called  upon  to  settle  the 
trouliles  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Jellerson,  during  whose  adniinibtration  the  first  acquisition  was  made,  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  there  was  a  want  of  constitutional  power,  and  paused,  in  the 
midst  of  all  advantages  promised,  to  contemplate  the  danger  of  overstepping  the  strict 
limits  of  constitutional  authority.  But  the  AVest,  with  the  audacity  of  youth,  demand- 
ed a  free  outlet  for  her  commerce  thiough  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  formida- 
bly threatened  to  seize  by  violence  from  a  foreign  J'ower,  if  it  could  not  be  acquired  by 
constitutional  means,  the  territory  that  frowned  upon  her  trade.  Mr.  Jeflerson,' proud 
of  the  expansive  energy  of  the  young  enq)ire  dawning  in  the  West,  and  confident  of 
the  strength  of  our  Federal  system,  for  cuce  gave  way,  and  the  Constitution  was  ex- 
])andcd,  by  a  loose  interpretation'  to  meet  the  emergency.  Thus  the  region  was  ac- 
quired which  now  comprises  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouii,  and  Kansas, 
and  some  of  the  organized  Territories. 

While  shutting  out  all  extraneous  lights,  the  Constitution,  to  the  student  exempt 
from  the  bias  of  passion  or  self-interest,  leaves  no  doubt  that,  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  framers,  slavery  was  regarded  as  a  relation  existing  only  where  established  and 
maintained  by  local  law,  and  was  meant,  while  thus  tolerated,  not  to  be  fostered  by  the 
Federal  Cloveinment;  and  while  lonteniporaneous  history  is  luminous  with  corrobora- 
ting proof,  yet  let  us  not  deem  it  after  all  passing  strange,  when  the  Government,  by 
acquiring  territory,  seems  to  have  outgrown  its  machinery,  that  there  should  be  ec- 
centric movements  and  jarrings,  and  tliat  angry  controversies  should  arise,  such  as  we 
meet  to-day.  They  who  travel  so  swiftly  and  audaciously  the  rugged  path  of  empire 
must  expect  often  not  to  perceive  the  precipices  on  the  way,  till  they  have  reached  their 
brink. 

Could  the  framers  uf  the  Constitution  have  foreseen  the  empire  that  was  to  be  added 
to  the  possessions  of  the  nation,  the  manner  in  which  the  distracting  subject  of  slaveiy, 
that  now  excites  us,  was  disposed  of  in  the  northwestern  territory  contemporaneously 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  their  recorded  opinions,  leave  little  doubt 
that  such  distinct  provisions  would  have  been  made  concerning  it  as  would  make  its 
security  in  the  States  repo.sc  upon  some  other  basis  than  the  policy  of  extending  it  into 
the  Territories. 

l>ut  we  approach  the  exciting  subject  of  slavery,  in  all  its  aspects,  under  ditterent 
and  less  favorable  auspices.  They  dealt  with  it,  under  the  circumstances  which  then 
existed,  not  as  sentimentalists  insisting  on  present  abolition,  and  thus  defeating  Union, 
but  as  statesmen  recognizing  its  existence  and  furnishing  it  securities  against  external 
interference,  but  discouraging  its  extension  by  treating  it  as  the  creature  of  local  law. 
We  ought  to  deal  with  it,  also,  under  the  circumstances  which  now  exist,  in  a  practical 
manner  suited  to  the  exigency.  If  angry  passions  are  aroused,  a  just  but  not  degra- 
ding forbearance  must  be  exercised ;  if  adverse  views  prevail,  there  must,  within  the 
limit  of  principle  at  least,  be  the  appearance  of  mutual  concession.  When  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  nearly  all  the  States  were  slaveholding.  The  culture  of  a  particu- 
lar staple,  tliat  now  makes  slavery  so  profitable,  was  not  then  known.  Slavery  was 
then  regarded  as  an  evil — not  to  be  removed,  indeed,  otherwise  than  gradually  and  by 
State  regulations,  but  to  remain  within  its  local  boundaries  and  quiet!}-  to  pass  away. 
Now,  sir,  we  behold  it,  with  a  field  vastly  widened  by  the  mere  natural  increase  of  the 
servile  race,  representing  enormous  pecuniary  interests,  and  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  social  structure  and  industrial  i)olicy  of  a  great  section  of  the  country,  as  to 
ask  and  to  feel  the  need  for  its  security  of  the  most  explicit  assurances  and  guarantees 
of  repose  from  every  form  of  external  interference.  The  proi)erty  over  which  dominion 
is  claimed  is  the  most  peculiar  of  all — capable  of  escape,  for  it  has  intelligent  locomo- 
tion; capable  of  mischief,  for  it  has  passions;  in  case  of  escape,  valueless ;  in  case  of 
mischievous  inclination,  infinitely  to  be  feared.  It  is  an  exceptional  property;  to  cul- 
tivated nations  known  only  among  us.  'J'he  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  Old  World 
has  discarded  it;  its  conscience  frowns  upon  it.  It  prevents,  too,  the  diversification  of 
nd\istrial  ])uisuits  ;  thus  retarding  the  grosvth  of  popiilation,  and  producing  a  relative 


lelharg}'  in  ihe  luidst  of  sunuiinding  iirofrrcss.  All  this  enli;u!fcs  the  apprclieiision  of 
external  .^ggl•ession,  and  makes  those  who  arc  inti  rested  in  it  as  an  institution  <|uick  to 
seize  and  to  magnity  every  circumstance  out  of  which  danger  can  arise. 

A  few  years  since,  sir,  it  possessed  not  only  the  guarantees  witii  which  the  Ci)nsti- 
tution  shieldenl  it  against  external  aggression,  but  by  the  {)eculiar  structure  of  a  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  legislative  department,  and  a  dexterity  on  the  part  of  those  inter- 
ested in  it  in  the  nianagtment  of  political  machinery  in  which  the  busy  North  was 
wholly  uni)racticed,  it  was  dominant  in  political  atiairs.  But  now,  while  it  retains  all 
the  securities  with  which  the  Constitution  invested  it,  and  is  not  menaced  with  any 
changes  in  that  instrument — while  it  has  expanded  itself  over  a  great  Territory  and  re- 
presents an  interest  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  in  the  early  days — yet,  the  rival  sys- 
tem of  free  labor  in  the  northern  States,  founded  upon  the  policy  of  educating,  compen- 
sating, and  investing  with  all  political  franchises  the  agents  of  industry,  and  diversify- 
ing their  employ'uients,  has  so  increased  the  population  of  the  northein  States,  and  their 
number,  as  to  give  them,  wheneyer  thej-  chooie  to  exert  it,  the  political  control  of  the 
Government.  Nor  is  this  relation  temporaiy.  The  same  causes  which,  quite  in  defiance 
of  political  dexterity  and  opposition,  have  produced  these  results,  are  constantly  here- 
after to  render  that  supremacy  more  conspicuous.  Ambitious  men  out  of  power  who 
would  resort  to  desperate  expedients  to  get  in  it;  ambitious  men  in  power  who  fear 
that  these  wnll  turn  them  out;  great  leaders,  aspiring  to  highest  diritinction,  whose  ex- 
cesses have  made  them  unpopular  with  the  nation  while  not  odious  to  a  paiticular  sec- 
tion, have  sought  with  infinite  industry,  and  with  not  less  skill,  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  circumstance  to  touch  the  mercurial  passions  of  the  South,  and  to  excite  alarm  and 
apprehension,  by  representing  to  the  southern  people  that  this  political  power  menaces 
the  security  of  their  property  and  the  quiet  and  safety  of  their  domestic  sar\ctuaries. 
There  is  no  misrepresentation  to  which  they  have  not  resorted,  and  there  is  none,  it 
would  seem,  too  incredible  for  belief.  A  popular  panic  has  thus  been  created — a  belief 
widely  spread  through  the  southern  States  that  their  institutions  are  menaced,  and  that 
the  party  coming  into  power  designs,  in  some  sense,  to  put  them  under  a  yolce.  This 
belief  has  been  expressed  by  violent  exhibitions.  States  have  seceded,  which  have 
never  experienced  in  the  Union  anything  but  blessings;  ambitious  l?aders  throwing 
themselves  in  front,  an  alarmed  people  following  and  supporting  them.  Other  States 
threaten  to  go,  and  are  merely  held  in  restraint  by  efforts  of  patriotic  men  who  have 
begged  a  truce. 

If,  sir,  we  can,  by  a  wise  and  firm  moderation,  pass  this  transition  period,  and  the 
?  outh  shall  perceive  that  this  transfer  of  power  does  not  affect  the  security  of  her 
institutions,  the  present  troubles  will  cease.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  meet  this 
exigency  with  practical  good  sense,  rather  than  stiff  theories  and  unrelaxing  pride  of 
opinion,  and  tranquillity  can  probably  be  restored  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 

What  do  the  southern  people  want  'i  They  fear  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
plainly  protect  their  domestic  relations  from  external  aggression  ;  and  also,  tliat  it  may 
be  amended  so  as  to  render  valueless  their  slave  property.  They  want  a  plain  and 
permanent  guarantee  that  no  such  thing  shall  be  attempted  or  be  possible.  Sir,  how 
does  it  harm  us  to  give  it  ?  The  Constitution,  we  have  no  doubt,  already^  does  so.  But 
they  entertain  apprehension  that  it  does  not  explicitly  enough  to  furnish  sure  restraint. 
Shall  we  not  give  it  in  the  most  explicit  terms?  Shall  we  not  remove  all  ground  of 
alarm  on  that  account  fully  and  promptly,  now  and  forever  V  The  Constitution  Was 
meant  to  be  a  plain  instrument;  and  an  amendment  can  do  no  harm  which  removes  a 
fear  of  lurking  powers.  I  shall  therefore,  sir,  favor  thf  submission  to  the  people  of  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee  of  thirty-three.  And  I  say  to  our  southern 
fiiends  that  this  will  secure  your  peculiar  institution  from  external  iuterftrence  and 
aggression  far  better  than  can  any  race  for  political  power  with  the  non-slaveholding 
States. 

I  know,  sir,  that  on  this  side  of  the  House  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  members, 
a  great  repugnance  to  amending  the  Constitution.  If  the  object  were  to  change  that 
instrument,  in  order  to  venture  upon  some  new  experiment  in  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment, such  repugnance  would  be  well  foiuided.  But  the  purpose  is  to  make  existing 
provisions  more  plain,  so  as  to  remove  ill-founded  but  anxious  apprehensions  of  possi- 
ble dangers,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  Union  which  the  Constitution  was  made 
to  confirm.  Under  circumstances  similar,  except  that  the  occasion  was  far  less  mo- 
mentous, the  Constitution  was  early  amended  by  adding  clauses,  not  to  change  or  mod- 
ify the  instrument,  but  to  prevent  misconstruction  of  existing  provisions.  The  ninth 
and  eleventh  amendments  were  made  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  uneasiness  ind  appre- 


hcnsion  were  allayed  by  specifj'ing  in  explicit  words  what  was  before  obviously  im- 
plied. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  we  propose  to  allow  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution, 
by  inserting  in  the  amending  clause  that  a  particular  provision  shall  not  be  amended, 
except  by  concurrence  of  all  the  States.  That  may  be  admitted.  But  a  change  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  which  would  allow  an  interference  with  the  domestic  policy 
or  institutions  of  a  State,  would  be  subversive  of  the  very  genius  and  structure  of  our 
Government,  and  would  be  such  an  act  of  oppression  by  the  majority  as,  though  tol- 
erated by  the  letter,  would  be  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  as  likely, 
whenever  attempted,  to  produce  civil  commotions  menacing  the  stability  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  whenever,  without  altering  its  real  import,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution by  merely  removing  obscurity  from  any  of  its  provisions,  or  making  plainer  its 
guarantees,  if  civil  troubles  can  thus  be  quieted,  or  estranged  fraternal  affections  re- 
■called,  or  patriotic  men,  struggling  bravely  against  odds  to  support  the  union  of  these 
States,  can  be  cheered  atd  strengthened  and  reassured,  it  will  receive  from  me  no  hes- 
itating support. 

Nor  are  we,  I  trust,  at  all  reluctant  to  recommend  the  removal  from  our  State 
statute-books  of  all  laws,  if  an}'  such  there  be,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  full  and 
faithful  compliance  with  every  constitutional  abligation.  Much  as  southern  violence 
has  done  to  inflame  our  people,  they  have  learned  to  discipline  their  passions,  and  are 
willing  to  be  just.  The  duty  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  labor,  upon  chim  of  the 
person  to  whom  such  labor  is  due,  is  expre?sly  enjoiticd  by  the  Constitution.  The 
State  laws  which  have  been  passed  in  conflict  with  it,  if  there  be  any  such,  have  been 
chief!}'  directed  to  preventing  the  unlawful  removal,  under  color  and  by  reason  of  the 
nummary  character  of  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  of  persons — not  fugitives, 
but  freemen — to  places  where  the}'  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  successful  assertion  of 
their  undoubted  right  to  liberty.  The  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  rcp- 
Tesent,  has  never  enacted  any  statute  impinging  upon  this  constitutional  requirement. 
The  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  from  labor  has  been  faithfully  executed  within  her 
bordeis.  It  is  a  law  which  all  Just  men,  without  reference  to  party  or  section,  admit 
contains  some  very  harsh  features,  designed,  perhaps,  to  strengthen,  but  tending 
seriously  to  weaken,  its  efficiency.  But  its  particular  fault  i^,  that  it  does  not  secure 
to  the  alleged  fugitive  the  light  to  be  taken  to  the  place  whence  he  is  asserted  to  have 
esciped  to  have  his  claim  to  liberty  tested  by  the  judicial  tribunals.  This  fault  has 
often  elicited  (xprefsions  of  repugnance  to  the  law,  wh'ch  have  been  mistaken  for  indis- 
position to  ob;-erve  the  constitutional  requiranent.  I  think  there  arc  few — I  know 
not  that  there  are  any — who  do  not  believe  that  if  the  right  which  I  have  mentioned 
were  guarantied,  the  claim  to  liberiy  would  be  fairly  and  impartially  adjudicated.  It  is 
fit  that  a  southern  statesman  should  ha s'e  sought  to  redress  this  fault,  and  furnish 
this  remedy,  by  introducing  into  the  committee  an  amendment  to  the  law,  which,  by 
rendering  it  more  himiane,  will  make  its  remedial  provisions  really  more  effectual. 

The  amendments  menaoncd — the  one  to  the  Constitution,  the  other  to  the  law  rela- 
ting to  fugitives — and  the  repeal  of  unconstitutional  statutes,  ought  alone  to  restore  the 
era  of  fraternal  concoi-d.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  would  forever  secure 
your  domestic  institution  from  external  interference,  by  impregnate  defenses  ;  the  stat- 
ute amendment  would  provide  a  remedy  preventing  freemen  from  being  enslaved  under 
color  of  a  law  to  prevent  escaped  slaves  from  becoming  freemen. 

But  southern  gxntlfuien  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  are  still  not  content.  The 
territorial  fjueslion  remains  unadjusted.  The  committee  of  thirty-three,  of  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oliio,  [Mr.  Couwin]  is  the  head,  have,  however,  offered  to 
remove  that  subject  of  dispute.  They  propose  that  we  shall  admit  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  with  such  a  constitution  as  its  inhabitants  may  adopt,  a  Territory  whose^  local 
.statute  law  now  tolerates  African  servitude.  You  say,  however,  that  New  Mexico  is 
not  adapted  to  slavtry ;  that  slavery,  though  recognized  by  law,  does  not  exist  in  f\ict ; 
that,  though  nominally  established,  it  can  gain  no  permanent  foothold,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  brief  duration,  because  the  labor  of  slaves  cannot  be  made  productive.  Let 
us  allow  all  this  to  be  true.  We  believe  it  to  be  so.  A  recent  census  has  surprised  us 
all,  indeed,  by  showing  that  there  are  but  twenty-two  slaves  in  that  Territory,  teaof 
whom  are  temporarily  there  with  public  officers.  Your  complaint  against  the  Admin- 
istration just  coming  into  power  has  been,  that  it  meant,  by  congressional  legislation, 
to  expel  slavery  from  the  Territories.  We  now  propose  to  remove  this  complaint,  by 
withdrawing  the  whole  subject,  as  to  the  territory  we  own,  from  the  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  referring  it  to  the  people  immediately  to  be  affected.     We   offer,  in 


order  to  give  repose  to  the  country,  to  settle  the  whole  territorial  controverj;/,  by  allow- 
ing the  condition  of  all  the  soil  we  possess  to  be  fixed,  in  relation  to  its  domestic  con- 
ditions, by  the  inhabitants  immediately  concerned. 

What  will  then  remain  to  renew  controversy?  Your  domestic  institutions  protected 
from  external  interference  by  the  most  explicit  safeguards ;  laws  obstructing  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitive  servants  repealed;  the  odious  feature  of  the  fugitive  act  amended  so  as 
to  protect  the  free,  without  releasing  the  bond  of  the  enslaved;  the  territorial  question 
settled  by  the  conversion  of  the  territory  into  States;  all  subjects  of  mutual  grievance  fully 
and  justly  disposed  of.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  country  rest  from  the  unhappy  strifes 
that  have  so  weakened  the  bond  of  brotherhood?  Wh}'  may  not  those  cordial  relations 
be  resumed  that  used  to  exist  between  the  sections?  We  hear  much  of  guarantees. 
The  guarantee  we  want  is  not  so  much  the  guarantee  of  constitutional  and  statute  pro- 
visions, as  of  mutual  good  temper.  Here  is  the  way  to  it.  With  it  come  peace,  con- 
tentment, fraternity. 

Ah!  sidly  enough,  when  we  hedge  you  round  with  all  possible  securities  against  ex- 
ternal interference  with  your  domestic  relations,  you  still  wish  to  run  with  us  the  am- 
bitious race  for  political  power.  While  the  populous  North,  with  its  increasing  millions, 
moi"e  vitally  interested  in  territorial  expansion,  and  more  addicted  to  migratory  adven- 
ture than  j'ourselvcs,  is  willing  to  forego  that  exjiansion  and  put  a  check  upon  adven- 
ture for  the  sake  of  peace,  you  covet  further  acquisitions.  You  parcel  out,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  territoiy  of  a  neighboring  nation,  with  which  we  are  at  peace  ;  and,  as  if  to 
covet  were  to  possess,  you  demand,  as  a  condition  for  further  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  Union,  that  provision  shall  be  made,  in  advance,  for  the  recognition  and  protection 
of  slavery  in  all  such  acquisitions.  You  are  not  willing  to  trust  another  generation  to 
meet  the  natural  exigencies  of  their  position;  you  are  not  content  to  leave  to  them,  when 
the  question  shall  arise,  the  choice  in  which  thej'  will  be  so  much  more  vitally  interested 
than  yourselves,  whether  they  will  accept  the  arrangement  which  can  then  be  made,  or 
essay  to  destroj'-  a  Government  which,  in  the  life-time  of  men  now  living,  has  eclipsed 
the  splendor  to  which  Rome  attained  in  its  proudest  day-s,  and  has  been  the  bountiful 
t-ource  of  civil  blessings  never  before  experienced  by  mankind. 

The  plan  which  you  propose  is  presented  as  a  settlement  of  controver.-sy.  If  by  a 
settlement  you  mean  a  mode  of  giving  final  repose  t  >  the  question,  it  seems  to  me  you 
greatly  err.  Your  policy,  instead  of  being  pacific,  is  the  policy  of  perpetual  agitation. 
It  is  the  forerunner  and  pledge  of  endless  strife.  It  demands  protection  for  slavery  in 
every  Territory,  until  it  has  attained  to  a  population  of  an  eighth  of  a  million,  without 
reference  to  the  adaptation  of  soil,  climate,  or  productions,  in  the  face,  if  need  be,  of  a 
hostile  public  sentiment,  and  in  opposition  to  the  industrial  policy  of  the  community. 
It  introduces  the  Federal  Government  as  a  foreign  authority,  in  derogation  of  the 
genius  of  our  system,  to  enforce  what,  in  the  States,  is  uni  vers  illy  a  matter  of  municipal 
and  domestic  regulation  ;  and  it  will  be  prolific  of  thai  strife  which  always  attends  the 
enforcement  of  a  domestic  policy  not  springing  from  the  local  sentiment.  It  will  bo 
difiScult  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  Territory  understand  why  they  arc 
}>owerless  to  control  their  domestic  arrangements,  when  States,  with  less  population, 
are  doing  so  for  themselves.  Sir,  our  people  are  habituated  to  the  exercise  of  local 
self-government,  and  of  forming  their  own  systems  of  industrial  p5licy ;  and  until  you 
can,  by  legislation,  maice  them  something  else  than  Americans,  they  will,  whenever 
they  arc  organized  into  strong  communities,  assort  this  habit,  peaceably  if  they  can, 
and  if  not  peaceably,  then  as  they  may.  And  thus  your  policy,  so  pacific  in 
profession,  when  put  into  practical  application,  instead  of  bringing  peace  will  bring  a 
sword. 

Do  you  hope  by  this  policy  to  exclude  the  North  from  participation  in  the  common 
territor}-,  and  thus,  by  making  new  slaveholding  States,  to  regain  the  changed  scepter 
of  political  power  V  The  northern  masses  are,  indeed,  averse  to  settling  where  slaves 
meet  them  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  share  in  their  pursuits;  but  the  experience  in 
a  recent  Territory  has  taught  them  a  lessor,  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  free  and 
diversified  industry  to  press  its  peaceful  way,  in  the  very  face  of  hostile  political 
influence  and  armed  resistance,  to  assured  sur<cess  ;  and  that  experience,  however  sad 
the  occasion  of  it,  can  never  be  recalled  or  lost.  When,  therefore,  new  Territories  are 
opened — if  slavery  shall  be  even  recognized  and  protected — northern  and  southern 
men  will  alike  rush  in,  with  the  industrial  ideas  to  which  «hey  have  been  bred,  and 
the  dominant  sentiment  will  claim  to  assert  the  mastery. 

The  road  to  peace  assuredly  lies  elsewhere.  The  fruits  which  you  desire  are  more 
likely  to  be  attained  by  keeping  the  well-poised  temper  which  used  to  be  your  wont, 


and  skilllnly  wielding,  in  tlie  nick  of  time,  that  balance  of  power  which  makes  minori- 
ties, well  cemented,  achieve  advaiitaires.somuch  beyond  any  theoretical  estimate  of  their 
strength.  With  the  tact  and  skill  to  which  your  statesmen  attain  by  long  retention  in  pub- 
lic life,  j^ou  would  be  (piite  aslikel}-,  when  the  critical  moment  for  practical  legislation  ar- 
rived, to  win  the  object  which  you  desire,  as  by  that  protective  policy  to  which  you  have 
recently  become  weilded,  that  will  necessarily  provoke,  when  brought  to  practical  exper- 
iment, a  rude  collision  of  numbers  and  animal  forces,  excite  unhappy  strifes,  and  be 
injurious  to  all  concerned. 

You  sometimes  say,  protection  to  slavery  or  dissolution.  Tiut,  if  dissolution,  what 
then  'i  Remember  that  the  rei)Ugnance  to  the  extension  of  slavery  is  the  strongest 
check  to  Northern  migratory  adventure.  When  that  check  shall  be  removed,  when 
that  adventure  shall  be  stimulated  by  the  idea  of  preventing  the  sproad  of  human  ser- 
vitude, when  it  shall  be  welcomed  on  account  of  a  coincidence  of  domestic  policy, 
rather  than  repelled,  by  the  i)eople  among  whom  its  adventurous  emigrants  shall  set- 
tle, then  will  that  cordon  of  freedom  be  indeed  stretched  arouniyou  of  which  you 
have  so  often  expressed  apprehension,  and  the  hostile  spirit  excited  by  emulation  in 
endeavoiing  to  plant  rival  institutions  render  your  domestic  institutions  utterly  inse- 
ciu'e.  But  not  only  this.  You  imagine  you  get  security  for  slavery  by  establishing  a 
separate  confederacy.  Never  wa.s  there  a  greater  mistake.  You  are  now  a  great 
landed  aristocracy  ;  the  slave  is,  as  it  were,  your  feudal  vassal.  So  long  as  you  can 
suppress  connnerce  and  manufactures,  j-ou  can  maintain  your  sway.  A  separate  con- 
federacy will  give  these  at  least  a  foothold.  AYherever  they  go,  they  are  the  missiona- 
ries of  freedom.  When  did  that  strife  begin  that  has  practically  crushed  the  pow6r  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  ?  When  the  navigation  acts  were  passed,  that 
by  prohibiting  the  carrying  trade  in  foreign-built  vessels,  laid  the  foundation  of  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  enterprise  in  that  nation.  The  struggle  went  on — "  the  irrepres- 
sible conflict" — against  vassalage,  against  landed  aristocracj-,  until  the  former  ceased,  and 
the  triumphant  pass.ige  of  the  act  abolishing  the  corn  laws  was  the  grand  announcement 
that  the  rule  of  the  latter  had  passed  away.  Had  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  allowed 
Holland  to  retuin  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  the  power  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
would  not  have  bowed  its  proud  head  to  the  "  bu.sy  pretentiousness"  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  classes.  Take  heed  fi-om  this ;  and  learn  how  important  it  is 
for  the  security  of  your  institutions  to  keep  the  North  as  the  seat  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprise. 

It  appears,  sir,  from  what  T  have  I'emarked,  that  1  regaid  the  basis  of  settlement  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  of  thirty-three  as  the  best  which  has  yet  been  offei'ed.  I  cannot 
perceive  why  it  ought  not  to  put  an  end  to  civil  troubles,  and  restore  fraternal  relations 
between  the  States. 

Kjl  do  not  under-estimate,  I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incalculable  value  of  the  Union. 
To  preserve  it,  I  believe  that  everythiiig,  if  necessary,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  by  patri- 
otic men  of  alt  parties  except  the  very  substance  of  principle.  The  history  of  man- 
kind furni.shes  no  instance  of  a  nation  whose  people  have  enjoyed,  at  any  period  of  their 
history,  blessings  e(iual  to  those  which  wt  have  enjoyed  in  the  present  Union.  The 
sovereigns  of  the  two  great  rival  nations  across  the  water,  catching  by  .sympathy  the 
ardent  attachment  of  their  subjects  for  our  free  system  of  tiovernment,  have  dropped 
all  their  jealousies  toward  us,  and  deprecate  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  as  a 
calamity  to  mankind.  What  a  spectacle  do  we  present !  A  nation  in  the  very  zenith 
of  prosperity,  not  debauched  by  vice,  not  enervated  by  luxury,  but  in  the  full  vigor  of 
youth  and  strength,  apparently  falling  to  pieces. 

Why,  sir,  we  have  not  yet  n-covei'ed  from  our  rejoicing  that  the  inspiration  of  our 
example  has  just  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sopulcher  of  a  long- 
buried  nation,  and  that  Italy,  radiant  with  freedom,  has  risen  from  the  dead!  We  know, 
sir,  the  passionate  love  of  the  great  Hungarian  people  for  our  institutions,  and,  above 
all,  their  reverence  for  the  name  of  Washington.  Long  overborne  by  oppression,  how 
often  have  their  pulses  been  stirred  by  words  from  their  exiled  patriots,  descr  bing  the 
felicity  and  the  august  progress  ol  the  country  of  Washington !  And  now,  sir,  put 
your  ear  to  the  water,  and  you  can  almost  hear,  coming  across  the  seas,  the  tramp  of 
those  gathering  legion.s,  which,  under  the  great  Garibaldi,  (who  blends  the  impetuosity 
of  Napoleon  with  tiie  disinterestedness  of  Washington,)  mean  to  tread  the  path  we  trod, 
by  whatever  sacrifice  of  t>li«>od  and  treasure,  to  an  assured  liberty.  Sir,  has  the  one  na- 
tion risen,  and  is  the  other  rising  from  the  dead,  only  to  behold  the  spectacle  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  great  American  GovernmentV  No,  sir;  rather  let  us  believe  that,  ce- 
mented afresh  by  the  i-oused  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  she  will  resume  her 
place  in  the  van  of  the  nations  marching  in  the  path  of  constitutional  freedom  1 


But  sir,  when  concessions  involving  no  substantial  sacriiico  of  iirinoiplo  are  pro- 
posed,' some  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  say,  will  j'ou  compound  with  traitors  ? 
I  answer  no,  never!  T  will  compound  with  patriotic  men,  who  have  been  deceived, 
who  have  been  misled,  and  thus  put  down   traitors ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  all  the  gloom  that  surrounds  us;  notwithstanding  the 
stars'and  stripes;  have  been  superseded  in  two  of  the  States  by  the  rattlesnake  and 
the  pelican  ;  notwithstanding  the  old  national  songs  that  have  so  often  stirred  the  pulses 
of  the  American  soldier  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  of  the  American  citizen  in  foreign 
lands  have  been  proscribed  and  forbidden  in  some  of  the  States,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  except  as  to  two  or  three  of  the  States,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  reconciliation,  re- 
union, and  peace.  All  our  grievances,  real  and  fictitious,  are  being  mutually  stated; 
all  our  feelings  thoroughly  unbosomed;  misapprehensions  are  thus  being  removed; 
emollients  are°  thus  being  applied ;  and  we  are  being  taught  how  completely  we  are 
one,  not  alone  in  material  interest,  but  one  in  kindred  and  inspiring  recollections,  and 
one'by  the  bonds  of  an  uneffaced  affection.  Those  who  have  plotted  to  divide  this 
Union,  under  the  pretense  of  repressing  grievances,  will  soon,  I  think,  see  their  capital 
mistake.  Right  well  have  they  seen  the  importance  of  precipitation — of  hurrying  the 
South,  while  yet  blind  with  passions  excited  by  foulest  deception  and  misapprehension, 
over  the  precipice  of  disunion.  Thank  God,  that  personal  acquaintance  along  the  bor- 
der between  the  citizens  of  slaveholding  and  free  States  has  stopped  the  conflagration 
at  the  .southern  border  of  Maryland.Yirginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  they  and  Ten- 
nessee,and  the  old  North  State,  are  yet  loyal  and  true  to  the  Union.  Thank  God,  sir,  that 
these  States  have  been  brought  t3  pause  aud  solemnly  to  survey  the  immeasurable 
calamities  of  disunion — of  affections  estranged,  of  property  escaped  and  irreclaimable, 
of  houses  consumed  by  fire,  of  cities  sacked,  of  villages  destroyed,  of  farms  laid  waste  on 
both  .sides  of  the  line,  of  the  exhausting  expense  of  border  fortifications  and  standing 
armies,  of  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  animosities,  requiring- ages  to  appease  and  to  forget. 
And  all  for  what":'  Why,  sir,  that  Maryland  may  be  separated  from  Pennsylvania;  that 
Virginia  may  be  severed  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio ;  that  Kentucky  may  be  disunited 
from  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  that  Missouri  may  be  torn  ft-om  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  Why,  sir,  the  people  of  those  free  States,  this  very  day,  feel  themselves  as 
strongly  bound  to  Maryland,  A'irginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  by  interest,  good-will, 
sympathy,  and  affection,  as  the  latter  can  possibly  feel  themselves  bound  to  the  cotton- 
growing  States.  Sir,  it  is  said  by  certain  enthusiastic  persons  that  cotton  is  king!  Not 
yet,  sir.  Let  me  say  if  cotton  is  ever  to  be  king,  he  will  have  to  establish  his  dynasty 
on  some  other  basis  than  this.  Cotton  will  be  most  king  when  cotton  is  most  loyal  to 
the  Union.     Let  the  future  be  witness  of  this  prediction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  to  peculiar  feelings  when  I  meditate  upon  the  dissoluLion  of 
this  Union.  I  have  lived  in  a  slaveholding  State.  On  a  beautiful  hill  in  Kentucky, 
quite  within  sight  of  the  residence  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  in  a  simple  rural  family 
graveyard,  lie  the  remains  of  my  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sister.  I  desire,  that 
while  I  live,  at  least,  and  while  my  children  live,  the  ashes  of  those  who  were  so  dear 
to  me  while  living,  and  whose  memories  are  my  precious  inherit-mce,  shall  repose  in 
mv  country,  and  not  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  When  I  would  visit  their  simple 
graves,  I  desire  that  no  officer  shall  (piestion  my  right,  and  disturb  me,  in  those  solemn 
moments,  by  rudely  demanding  a  passport,  llow  many  are  like  me ;  how  very 
many  I 

MV.  Speaker,  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  now  tln-caten  to  sever 
the  golden  bonds  which  have  heretofore  united  us,  is  the  too  long  continuance  in  power 
of  a  single  pohtical  party.  During  the  period  in  which  it  has  held  power,  it  has 
survived  the  issues  which  gave  it  birth,  and  its  chiefs  having  led  it  into  excesses  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  country,  it  has  been  able,  by  the  unexampled  strength  of 
its  organization,  and  the  military  fertility  and  precision  of  its  strategy,  to  divide,  to 
distract,  to  demoralize  the  opposing  forces,  and  still  to  hold  to  the  reins  of  public 
authority.  Abandoned  in  the  northern  States  by  those  who,  in  many  contests,  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day — sustained  with  protest  by  the  great  part  of 
those  there  who  still  adhere  to  it — its  day  of  doom  seems  at  length  to  have  approached 
Behold  it  now — 

Like  some  va?t  rock. 
Which  has,  lor  uiiimagiuahle  yeais. 
Sustained  iiself,  with  terror  and  wiili  toil, 
Over  a  sa\f,  aiul  vviih  the  agony 
With  whicl'  it  clings,  sfeini  slowly  coming  (.'own. 
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It  has  broken  a  great  compact,  the  adoption  of  which  was  hailed  with  rejoicing  and 
wild  acclaim  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  as  the  perpetual  pledge  of 
fraternal  peace.  It  has  proclaimed  the  right  of  territorial  self-government ;  yet  we  have 
seen  how  long,  on  account  of  the  first  fruits  of  its  practical  application,  it  has  refused 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  the  sovereign  lights  which  it  has  so  often 
conceded  to  one-filth  of  the  number.  It  has  pronounced  the  right  of  the  people  of  a 
Territory  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions,  inherent  in  the  very  genius 
of  our  Government  and  essential  to  liberty  itself,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  right  having 
in  a  single  case  displeased  it,  its  leaders  have  not  hesitated  to  attack  and  ridicule  the 
right,  and  its  subalterns  have  not  failed  to  sneer  at  that  class  of  inhabitants  as  a  miser- 
able aggregation  of  aliens  and  squatters.  It  has  run  the  Government  into  bankruptcy, 
and  its  chiefs  have  plundered  it  at  its  very  Treasury.  Yet,  disdaining  apology,  we  have 
seen  them  feted  at  public  dinners  as  patriots  and  public  benefactors.  And  now,  sir, 
having  accomplished  its  work  of  desolation,  like  the  licentious  soldiery  of  Rome  return- 
ing from  the  provinces  which  they  had  devastated,  it  turns  its  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  When  the  voice  of  patriotism  would  call  it  back  and  welcome  it  to  its 
early  loyalty,  it  exclaims,  in  its  maddened  pride — 

That  were  low  indeed, 
That  were  an  ignominy  in  and  shame  beneath, 
This  downfall. 

Availing  itself,  in  the  South,  of  sectional  jealousies,  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  in- 
flame ;  of  misunderstandings,  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  propagate ;  having  by  a 
system  of  intimidation  established  a  censorship  over  the  press,  and  stifled  free  speech 
under  pretense  of  securing  the  public  safety,  yet  menacing  that  safety  with  the  false 
declaration  that  a  victorious  party  north  desires  to  set  the  bondman  free,  thu.s  frenzying 
apprehension  and  stimulating  revolt,  it  has,  by  these  means,  driven  to  madness  a  bravo 
but  misguided  people.  The  bonds  of  society  have  been  unloosed  by  it.  It  is  imposing 
stupendous  burden?,  incident  to  formidable  military  preparations,  upon  a  people  deluded 
into  an  apprehension  of  unconstitutional  aggression  and  of  war.  And  it  seems  to  revel 
in  the  satisfaction  that,  if  it  ma}'  not  rule,  it  yet  may  ruin. 

And  this,  sir,  is  the  melancholy  end  of  that  great  part}'  organization  which,  spring- 
ing first  into  existence  under  the  auspices  of  Jeflerson,  and  strengthened  into  unexam- 
pled vigor  by  the  patriotic  purpose  and  indmiitable  resolution  of  Jackson,  was  so  long 
and  so  justly  the  friend  and  the  idol  of  the  people.  It  has  experienced  the  common 
fate  of  parties  which  have  too  long  tasted  the  fruits  of  power.  Its  death  struggles  are 
those  of  a  party  which  is  held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  party  discipline  and 
love  of  oflice,  instead  of  the  vital  power  of  great  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  all  the  warring  elements  around  us  which  threaten  to 
drive  the  Government  to  wreck,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  Our 
compass  and  our  sheet-anchor  yet  remain.  God  is  in  history.  This  public  liberty  whicl; 
we  enjoy,  won  by  so  many  patriotic  sacrifices — baptized  in  the  blood  of  an  illustrious 
anccestry — shedding  its  copious  blessings  not  only  upon  us  but  upon  mankind ;  this 
temple  of  freedom  for  which  ages  have  been  gathering  the  materials,  wrought  fi"om  prin- 
ciples to  maintain  and  defend  which  illustrious  men  in  another  hemisphere  have  wil- 
lingly endured  the  block  and  the  scaffold,  and  in  this  have  poured  out  their  patriotic 
blood  in  many  battle-fields ;  these,  sir,  the  kind  Providence  which  has  so  long  watched 
over  and  guided  the  nation,  will  not  allow  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sudden  hand  of  ambi- 
tious violence.  If  to-day  patriotism  stands  appalled  and  madness  rules  the  hour,  in  the 
moment  of  the  greatest  extremity  of  the  country,  the  recollections  of  its  immortal  past, 
the  unexampled  blessings  of  the  present,  the  auspices  which  open  up  the  abounding 
glory  of  the  august  future  of  a  contiiuied  Union,  shall  arrest  madness,  shall  reinspire 
disheartened  patriotism,  shall  rekindle  declining  hope,  and  urge  all  hearts  to  a  kind,  a 
brave,  an  undespairing  and  cflectual  struggle — in  whatever  way  wisdom,  seeking  its 
yet  undiscovered  path  through  sober  counsels  and  earnest  invocations  of  Providence, 
shall  direct — to  maiutaiu  unimpaired  the  institutions  and  Union  transmitted  to  us  by 
our  fathers. 


H.  Polkiahoi-n,  Printer,  Wasbinglori. 


